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For “The Friend.” 


Huntley & Palmer's Biscuit Factory. 


THE FRIEND, 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 








You 


fied and trained to rather effeminate uses. 
will see a good deal of the old fashioned cider- 
millin the hopper and trough for mixing the flour, 


milk, eggs, &c. Then you have the latest im- 
provements of brick-making machinery in work- 
ing these ingredients into an even mixture. Then 
comes the iron-rolling mill for kneading the dough. 
The end of a great elongated mass is thrust in 
between two rollers, regulated by a screw, and 
you have the same force and action as in the 
waking of sheet-iron. After passing between the 
rollers several times, until it is reduced to a broad, 
even sheet of dough that already savors pleasantly 
of the relish of its sweet elements, it goes literally 
‘to press,’ like sheets of blank paper. The ma- 
chive that performs this last operation between 


The following is taken from “A Walk from|the mixing trough and the oven, is a rotary print- 


London to the Land’s End and Back, with Notes|ing press. 


by the Way. By Elihu Burritt.” 

“In the year 1822, Thomas Huntley, a young 
‘Friend,’ commenced the making of biscuits in 
avery limited way in Reading. It was truly ove 
of the small beginnings from which many an ex- 
emplar-mao has gone up to a great ending. One 
sack of flour kept his little oven a-going for six 
months, or met all the demand his biscuits could 
create. One quart of milk a day was the regular 
ration of that element of them. His market was 
confined to the town, and it was supplied from a 
hand-basket by the first boy he employed, who 
has come down with the establishment through 
all the stages of its expansion to its present mag- 
nitude. He was a ‘Friend’ indeed, in whom 
there was no guile; and he made good biscuits. 
The number who thought this of him and them 
increased gradually and steadily. And this made 
his oven grow; and his hand-basket grew to a 
cart; then it came to a sack of flour a month, then 
toasack a week; on a little farther, to a sack a 
day. At this stage of progression, he took in as 


every shape and size, are set in a large revolving 
cylinder. The broad, white and savory sheet is 
passed between this and a higbly-polished roller 
under a pressure that cuts and stamps the bis- 
cuits, which are laid in regular rows upon the 
baking-tins as the cylinder revolves, ready for the 
oven. Here, too, everything goes by clock-work. 
The moving oven-bottoms are timed, according to 
the size of the cakes they carry across the heated 
surface. For ordinary biscuits, about a quarter 
of an hour is allowed for the passage from one 
side of the bread-kiln to the other. 

“The machinery for making the fancy biscuits 
is exceedingly ingenious, and its operations awus- 
ing. An instrument which American boys would 
call a squirt-gun is employed in making the ma- 
caroons. The tin barrel is filled with paste, in- 
stead of water, and the operator holds it with his 
left hand, with the ram-rod or piston against his 
breast, and, with a sharp knife io his right, he 
cuts off in even bits the jet of dough he forces 
through the muzzle of his ‘shooting-iron.’ The 


partoer George Palmer, then a young man full of| precision and rapidity with which he manages 


inventive mind and executive energy, who be- 
lieved the little enterprise could be built up into 
’ great business. He brought a small steam- 
engine and some other machinery to bear upon 
the work. This inaugurated the mechanical age 
of the establishment. His taste was eclectic, and 
the combination of forces now applied to the ela- 
boration of dough is truly wonderful. The great 
bakery is really and truly a museum of machinery 
in the busiest occupation. Machinery does nearly 
everything but the thinking part of the process. 
Everything ‘goes with a crank,’ and the crank, 
or its equivalent, is turned or moved by steam. 
Even the iron bottoms of the ovens rotate like 
revolving shutters, each strip or slat carrying with 
Ita row of biscuits, taking them on in dough at 
me side and dropping them down at the other 
tide of the oven baked with perfect evenness. I 
believe nearly every kind of machinery used in 
the manufacture of iron is employed here except 
the trip-hammer. Some of it, though very little, 
8 original, invented for the express purpose of 
performing one of the surprising operations. But 
if you have made the tour of different mills and 


steam. 
several orifices through which fluted tubes of 


both piston and knife, and drops the little fluted 
bits of highly-flavored dough in regular rows on 
the iron baking-plates before him, are really won- 
derful. There was one engine, of recent intro- 
duction, which I thought at first was too warlike 
and unquakerly in its aspect and operation, to suit 
an establishment carried on by Friends. It 
looked, at first sight, like a mortar all mounted, 
loaded and primed for the bombardment of a 
neighbouring town. But it soon revealed its 
peaceful ends. The cylinder resembled a medium- 
sized cannon, and was loaded at the brecch, the 
charge being propelled by a piston worked by 
In the muzzle-end of the cylinder were 


dough were forced, on the hollow-tile principle. 
In a word, it was a great steam squirt-gun, shoot- 
ing out half a dozen hollow streams of the pleas- 
ant stuff which many a hungry boy would have 
thought delicious before it went tothe oven. The 
patterns, devices, shapes, sizes and savors of the 
biscuits and cakes produced in this great manu- 
factory, are almost of endless and inconceivable 
variety. Whoever has explored a can of Huntley 


Manufacturing establishments, you meet here|& Palmer’s ‘assorted,’ will testify to this fact. 


many old mechanical acquaintances, slightly modi-| They go to all countries and climates, from Green-| partment to the other, one could fancy that all 


land to Cochin China, and from Nova Zembla to 
New Zealand inclusive. Arctic explorers, Aus- 
tralian shepherds and African lion-hunters know 
all about them, and it is not certain they are not 
beginning to give a better taste and habit to can- 
nibal pagans. They constitute the vade mecum 
of railway travellers, pic-nickers, sportsmen of the 
rod and gun, and tourists innumerable. Nor does 
the establishment confine its ministry to the com- 
mon and daily wants of the million, stationary 
and locomotive. It serves a lunch to the smock- 
frocked ploughman by the hedge, and a bridal 
loaf for the wedding of Kings and Queens. It 
has really grown to this consummation. I was 
taken into the wedding-cake room, and was sur- 
prised to find that it had such affiliations with 
domestic happiness in high places. Here they 


The types or dies of the biscuits, of|had a French artist employed in getting up de- 


signs for bridal loaves of every size, description 
and price known to the wedding feast, from the 
cottage to the palace. These they send to order, 
all embellished for the table. Here were drawers 
full of all the ornaments that French genius has 
devised for dressing up a cake fit for a crowned 
bride; or for a sempstress’ wedding. Thus, at 
the shortest notice, here is provision both for the 
humblest and the grandest set-out. Nunguam 
non paratus might be written over the door of 
that sweet-flavored apartment more appropriately 
than on the restaurant sign which bears the motto. 
Perhaps the firm has a heart to benevolence as 
well as an eye to business, intending to smoothe 
the way to matrimonial happiness by a kind of 
Gretna Green facilitation. It certainly looks like 
keeping pace with the age to supply to order, at 
the shortest notice, wedding cakes all mounted 
with cupids, doves, trumpets, bows and arrows, 
and the whole outfit of allegorical embellish- 
ments. 

“A few figures will convey some approximate 
idea of what this great bakery is and does. Its 
ovens have a heating surface of 4,180 square feet, 
and this is covered about twenty times a day. 
This would give about two acres of biscuits touch- 
ing each other on every side; or, put in round 
numbers, a million daily. They consume weekly, 
besides an incredible amount of flour, 30,000 eggs 
and 3,000 gallons of milk. The number of hands 
employed is about 500. Twenty carpenters and 
four coopers are required to make and repair 
boxes and casks for the transportation of the bis- 
cuits; while the manufacture of the tins makes a 
large and independent business of itself. A large 
and elegant building was in process of erection, 
to serve principally as a warehouse, aud other im- 
provements were on foot to increase the capacities 
of the establishment. 1t was pleasant to notice 
the liberal and thoughtful provision for the social 
enjoyment and moral elevation of the hands em- 
ployed. A large reading-room, well supplied with 
London and local papers, is opened for them, 
where for only a penny a week, they have access 
to all the news and the periodical literature of 
the day, and also to the books of a well-stocked 
library ; besides the entertainment of occasional 
concerts and lectures. In passing from one de- 
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THE FRIEND. 





; ‘ : | ge : s 
the men, women, and boys wore at their work an lay. I am preparing a mansion for thee. All my|the 5th inst., and have patiently waited, yet the 
aspect of the intelligence thus acquired or quick-| wi/l is gone, | have no will bat to wait his time,| time is extended to Monday. 


ened in the reading-room of the establishment.|that is the best time.” 


Soon after, ‘* Mother, 


The arrival of the rebel soldiers ; some of whom 


It was to me a pleasant and instructive visit; all|/ how I feel for thee! the separation will be keen,| by their success in war, had become men of re. 


the wore from the proof 


and illustration it sup-|very keen. I have asked my cousins to come and 


plied of what steady lupe, faith, industry, skill|see thee, and comfort thee, and have no doubt 
and unswerving probity may accomplish when all |they will do their best; but pray, dear mother ; 


concentrated upon a business of the smallest be- 
ginning. The moral worth of such an example 
cannot be appreciated too highly. As Corporal 
Trim would say, ‘It is worth a regiment of horse’ 


honest and hopeful heart.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 7, 


SARAH LIDBETTER (CONCLUDED.) 


We trust there is no one of our youthful readers 
who can peruse the following closing scene of this 
dear child’s life—so abounding with grace, so pro- 
spective of glory—without experiencing more or 
less a stir or an impulse likewise to follow on to 
know the Lord, and like her, to run with dili- 
gence the race set before them ; that at the great 
day of awful account, whether it come at the 
third, or sixth, or at a later hour, they too may 
be able to exclaim, “I am happier now than | 
have ever been!’ And to hear ‘the heavenly 
voice” say, “thy days’ work is done, thou hast 
only to wait,” to be received into the kingdom of 
unalloyed and unchangeable joy and rest. 

The account of her continues: “On Fifth-day, 
the 18th of Eighth month, wher the whole length 
of her spine was much inflamed, she said, “ Oh! 
my dear mother, the pain, the pain in my back is 


extreme; pray for me. Oh! my dear, my gracious | 


Saviour, if it be thy holy will, take me to thyself, 
or give me patience to endure this suffering ;” 
this she repeated several times, and added, “Oh! 
my beloved mother, if my prayer is not heard—I 
seem as if I could not pray ; what if after all, I 
should be turned out and go among the wicked, 
what shall [I do? Oh! my dear mother, there 
seems a doubt; do pray for me.” The perspira- 
tion flowed at the thought, and she exclaimed, 
“But oh! my dear, my own heavenly Father, 
take me to thyself.’”’ Oa the mother saying that 
she believed this to be a temptation of the enemy, 
who was permitted at times to tempt christians 
almost to the last, she became quiet, and after a 
time of silence, she sweetly smiled, and soon after, 
in an ecstacy of joy, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh mother! now 
I can pray; how comforted I feel that I can pray! 
I know not how to be thankful enough for this 
‘favor ; the word in me is, ‘I will deliver thee from 
the power of the enemy, and take thee shortly 
into heaven.’ How happy I am,’ she added, in 
a feeble voice, “I believe the worst of my suffer- 
ings are over; [ do not know how to be thankful 
enough to my heavenly Father for ease; I feel so 


happy I am able to pray; avd though you cannot | 


hear me, that does not matter; though my lips 
do not utter, I pray inwardly.” After remaining 
some time in this happy state, she said, “ Oh that 
great eneniy, I hope he will not again be suffered 
to tempt me ; I seem to think I have gone through 
the worst.” : 

* * * * * * * 


At another time she said, “Oh! my dear mo- 
ther, the heavenly voice, (I think it is,) says, 
‘Thy day’s work is done, thou hast only to wait.’ 
Oh ! how full of love I feel for my dear Saviour ! 
his arms are open! how I long to rush into them 
and embrace him, forthe happiness I this moment 
evjoy ! Tam happier now than I have ever been ; 
oh! how thankful I ought to be! He scems to 


ino doubt it will be made up to thee. 
‘if thou should have to feel much pain, think of 
ime; think how it has been made up to me, how 
to a young man setting out in the world with little | 
other capital than a pair of willing hands aud an|* 





thut is the best way ; God is the best friend. I’ve 
When ill, 


every pain is made up in the joy I now feel.” 
* * * ~ 


* * 


On Seventh-day afternoon, the 3d of Ninth 

mouth, she requested her mother to come to her 
bed-side, saying, ‘“* Mother, I believe my breath 
is going: give me a sweet kiss, and send fur my 
dear father and uncle up stairs, that 1 may bid 
them farewell.””’ This being done, she took an 
affectionate leave of them, and said, “I feel cold 
chills in my chest: are they not the cold chills of 
death?” She then repeated, 
“That voice, oh! believer, shall cheer and protect thee, 
When the cold chills of death thy frail bosom invades.” 
But soon added, ‘I will say no more of these 
feelings, they may make me shrink at death, 
which I do not wish to do.’’ Soon after she said, 
‘¢ Farewell, my dearly beloved mother, if I should 
go in my sleep, as I feel very heavy for sleep.” 
She dozed until within five minutes of her death, 
and agreeably to her earnest prayer to retain her 
senses to the last, was enabled to speak with her 
latest breath ; for on her saying her head was un 
easy, her mother remarked, ‘* My dear, thou art 
just entering into glory,” when with a smile and 
the inquiry, “Am 1?” she ceased to breathe, 
without a struggle, or even a sigh. Thus died 
this lovely, pious child, on the day she was nine 
years and a half old. 

The subjoined paragraph in Youthful Piety, 
concludes the interesting account of this dear 


ichild, viz: “‘ May the foregoing narrative prove 


an incitement to those into whose hands it comes, 
often to ponder seriously the injunction of our 
blessed Lord, ‘ Be ye also ready,’ that by living 
in the fear of God and in obedience to the mani- 
festations of his Holy Spirit, whether they are 
called out of time sooner or later, they may at 
that solemn period be prepared to die, and have 


lonly to wait their dismission from this life, to be 


received into the arms of our dear Redeemer.” 
a Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council. 
(Continued from page 286.) 

Whilst listening to the original strains of 
Wah-dah-ne-ga, or beholding his self-possession, 
with others of a kindred type, we could believe 
nothing else but that we were attending an “ In- 
dian Council.” But when a delegate of a popu- 
lous and advanced nation rises from his seat 
with evident satisfaction, if not with eagerness, 
showing by his mien that he fears no intellectual 
superiority; when he courts rather than avoids 
discussion, stating his case perspicaciously, and in 
such a manner as to form a chain of mutual de- 
pendencies ; not omitting the denunciation, the 
sareasm, or the reproach, we feel, notwithstand- 
ing the pride of race, that we have met our 
equals, if not superiors in intellectual ability, and 
are elsewhere than in an ‘Indian Council.” 

E. C. Boudinot.—“ The Cherokees who came 
in last night, have not had time to read the 
treaty, they wish to be allowed until Monday, to 
consult together.” 

Colonel Jones of the Choctaws, made the same 
request. 

President.—Although we have been here since 


nown, caused quite a sensation, not only in the 
garrison but throughout the town, so that curiosit 
was greatly raised as to the reception the new 
comers would meet with. In consequence of 
which, the Council room was so closely packed 
by the officers of the post, with their wives and 
friends and others of less pretension, that those 
for whose avail the Council was convened, could 
find no admission to it. Judge Cooley, in order 
to relieve the embarrassment occasioned by this 
extraordinary pressure, had twice politely invited 
those who had no official business there, to make 
room for those who had. 

But the sovereigns, casting a benignant look 
at the Judge, complaisantly retained their seats, 

Ilowever, the man for the time was at hand. 
General Bussy, the commandant of the post, now 
arose, and with great suavity of manner, in a 
gentle though not a doubtful tone, expressed the 
hope, “that no officer of his command, would 
require a third request to do what was so evi- 
dently his duty.” Those few soft words, changed 
at once the majority of the assembly from white 
to red, causing the fine blue coat and eagle but- 
tons to disappear, and introducing in their stead 
blue cotton shirts and frocks, and sorry remnants 
they were, showing but too plainly the pitiable 
condition of their owners. 

This agitation being over, the Council was pre- 
pared to resume business, the rank being affected, 
but the number by no means diminished. The 
President then read the treaty for the informa- 
tion of those who had lately arrived. After 
which, the following address, especially for the 
Southern delegations, was read by one of the 
Commissioners. 

Brothers :—We have met this morning for the 
great and good purpose of restoring and _per- 
petuating peace. We invoke the Great Spirit 
and compassionate Father of us all, to spread the 
curtain of His love over us, to soften our hearts, 
and unite them as the heart of one man, in our 
labor for the accomplishment of this object. 

You have often met in councils of war, for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of destruction, 
and have endured extreme suffering in such 
cause. We have now met in a Council of peace, 
and before considering any other question, we 
ask our brothers, who have been allied with the 
South, to join in a perpetual peace and friend- 
ship with your great Father the President, and 
with your red brethren everywhere. Such a 
treaty has already been signed by every delega- 
tion present, before your arrival yesterday, and 
we believe, with unanimity and cheerfulness. 
You profess a desire for reconciliation and peace. 
Let your hands now show to the future as well 
as the present, that you are sincere in that desire. 
But this act will be of little avail, unless your 
hearts go with it. 

In days to come, when you may be called to- 
gether, and the hand of greeting is held out, let 
your hearts join with your hands, and by so doing 
you will be preserved from reviving former anl- 
mosities. ‘The old sore is still tender. We 
therefore urgently entreat you vot to touch it, 
lest you cause it to bleed again, and thus prevent 
its healing. We suppose that every delegation 
has had the opportunity to read and reflect upon 
the treaty of peace, but that all may understand 
its provisions, it will now be read again, and will 
then be open for the signatures of every delega- 
tion which has entered the Council, since the 
morning session of yesterday. 
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Agent Reynolds. — The Southern Seminole 
delegation have fully decided to sign the treaty. 

That delegation then signed. 

D. N. Mclotosh.—The Southern Creeks ask 
for more time, or till Monday. 

The following was then received : 


“John D. N. Cooley,—Sir: Having under- 
stood that Col. Ely T. Parker, one of the Com- 
missioners on the part of the United States for 
the purpose of negotiating peace, and is about to 
leave for the purpose of visiting the Indians of the 
Plains, the Commissioners on the part of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws beg leave to request 
that he delay his departure until the completion 
of our business with the Hon. Commissioners. 

“The fact that the United States Government 
have seen fit to include a member of an Indian 
tribe with its commissioners, has inspired us with 
confidence as to its designs and desires with re- 
ference to the Indian Nations, and we are anxious 
to have the benefit of his presence and council inv 
any deliberations with your hon. body. 

“R. M. Jones, Colbert Carter, 

* Prest. Choctaw Del. Prest. Chickasaw Del.” 

Judge Cooley.—We have cheerfully granted 
your request, and General Harvey has volunteer- 
ed to go in Col. Parker’s stead. The General 
will not be able to sit with us after to-day. 

KE. C. Boudinot.—The southern delegation of 
Cherokes wish to add their names to the paper. 

The loyal Chickasaws also express their desire 
to sign. 

The President—We have much business be- 
fore us. On Monday I hope all will be ready to 
sign the treaty, and that none will ask for more 
time for consideration. We will close this docu- 
ment on Monday next. 

The southern Cherokees then submitted the 
following: They cheerfully accede to the lst, 
2d, 4th, Sth and 7th stipulations without qualif- 
cation. 

“We have accepted the abolition of-slavery as 
a fact accomplished, and are willing to give legal 
significance by appropriate acts of council. But 
we submit that it is neither for the benefit of the 
emancipated negro or the Indian to incorporate 
the former into the several tribes ‘on an equal 
footing with the original members.’ That the 


THE FRIEND. 























lof our brethren, we should not be expected to live| which described the explorer’s earlier labours, 
in an undivided country. The Cherokee nation The vew narrative, owing perhaps in part to the 
is large enough for all our people, with much to, co-operation of the younger brother, both as ob- 
spare in common with other tribes of the Indian| server and writer, is so rich thr sughout in lively, 
territory, to the Indians from Kansas for whow | terse, and graphic sketches of tropical scenery, of 
it is the desire of the Government to provide. | vegetable and animal life, of human savagery in 
The bitter feuds now distracting the Cherokees) its mavifuld forms, and of endlessly varying inci- 
are of no recent date. They are as old as the|dents, and so replete with interesting observa- 
treaty of 1835. | tions, instructive natural comparisons, and piquant 

“ Years before the war the Cherokees were ar- ‘or humorous remarks, that we would fain declare 
rayed in deadly hostility against each other. Ajit a masterpiece, were it not obviously an unar- 
secret organization called the ‘ Pins,’ led by John|tistie as well as unsystematic mass of details, 
Ross and the Reverend Jones, had sworn destruc-| descriptions, and reflections. But this négligé 
(tion to the half bioods and white men of the nation| forms one of the principal charms of the book, 
outside of their organization ; and the murders|though it also diminishes its scientific value. 
and assassinations which covered our land with, The freshness, though not the form, of a diary is 


yond question that peace and harmony never could) 


territory of the nation. In 1846, President Polk| 
addressed a special message to Congress recom-| 
mending a division as the only course which could| 
ensure peace. We ask the attention of the Hon. 
Commissioners to that message, assuring them 


sion. In conclusion, we assure the United States 
Government. that we will manifest no factious 
disposition in the negotiations in which we may 
be expected to take part. The great and power- 





ful government you represent will not be offended) 


when we say, that though we may have lost our 
rights by the course we have adopted in all honour 
and sincerity in the late war, we have not lost our 
manhood. 
EK. C. Boudinot and others.” 

The President.—We desire to hear only such 
matters as bear upon the relations of your uation 
with the Government of the United States. If 


gloom and dread before the war, demonstrated be-| 


|be secured among us without a division of the} 


that much stronger reasons now exists for a divi-| 





you cannot settle your difficulties yourselves, then 
ithe Government proposes to settle them for you. 
Still we hope you will shake the friendly hand 
and arrange your difficulties. If you cannot do 
this, then we will have to do it for you. The 
| Government of the United States proposes to 
establish peace within her borders. 

The President cut short a controversy which 
|had sprung up between Boudinot and Ross, by 
saying the council would hear one speech on 


emancipated negro must be suitably provided for| Monday, from any one of the other portion of the 


isa natural consequence of his emancipation, but 


Cherokee nation, in order that the Commissioners 


such a serious and delicate question should not might understand the controversy. 

be so hastily considered and acted on; we there-| Then adjourned to Monday at 9 o’clock. 

fore ask further time for deciding upon it, pledg- (To be continued.) 

ing ourselves to acquiesce in good faith in any Se ee 

plan which may be considered reasonable and just. North of the Zambesi. 

They then object to the consolidation of the dif-| It would probably not be an easy task to de- 
ferent nations and tribes into one Indian terri-|cide whether Dr. Livingstone’s sixteen years’ 
tory, as it would lead to inexplicable confusion. | continued residence in South Africa (1840-1856,) 
They further say that their objection to the 3d|during which he explored the region of Lake 
and 6th propositions are made in no captious spirit, |Ngami, discovered the Victoria Falls, and tra- 
but with a view solely to the good of our people;|versed the interior of that continent from the 
but we acknowledge ourselves willing to yield if|Cape of Good Hope to Loando on the Atlantic, 
no better plan can be suggested by us that will be|and thence to the mouths of the Zambesi on the 
acceptable to the Government. We have already | Indian Ocean, or his more recent series of African 
expressed our readiness to enter into a treaty of|journeys, embracing chiefly the valleys of the 
peace with the people of the United States, and to| Zambesi and its tributaries and Lakes Shirwa and 
settle our domestic difficulties in sending a special | Nyassa, has been more productive of important 
delegation to Fort Gibson in July last. But an effort |or interesting results. Nor would a judgment of 
to that end met with no favour with that portion |that kind strictly belong to the sphere of a liter- 
of the Cherokee nation who first extinguished by |ary review of the book befure us, he results of 
hostile acts, the treaties with the United States,|both the great travelling periods of Dr. Living- 
and who now affect to have been loyal from the|stone’s active life are almost universally known 
beginning: our endeavor, thus anticipating the|as a part of the record of African exploration. 
requirement of the United States, was spurned by | What we cannot refrain from stating here by way 
our brethren. We are willing again to proffer|of comparison is that, asa book of travels, the 
the olive branch, but we respectfully represent, ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi’”’ is, 
that after all the blood that has been shed, and in many respects, greatly superior to the “ Mis- 
the intense bitterness that seems to fill the bosoms | sionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” 








preserved throughout. We are made to accom- 
pany the trave'ler from the beginning to the end 
of his journeys We observe and study with him 
everything in its parts, rarely anything at once in 
its entirety. The characteristics of tribes, indi- 
viduals, regions, towns, or animal species are sel- 
dom presented to our eyes in connected sketches ; 
we must slowly learn them ourselves, so to speak, 
by repeated glances. We are nowhere troubled 
with scientific disquisitions—geological, histori- 
eal, ethnological, or philological. No attempt is 
made by our guide at the solution of problems. 

Dr. Livingstone appears in this book almost 
exclusively as an exploring traveller; his charac- 
ter as a missionary seems but accidental, though 
the zealous Protestant is everywhere visible. The 
more gratifying are the earnest philanthropic 
spirit and ardent love of liberty which pervade 
every chapter of this narrative, the subject of 
which is a part of the world teeming with many 
blessings of nature, but also scourged with the 
worst of evils—ferocious beasts, venomous rep- 
tiles, desolating droughts, and, worse than all, 
brutish ignorance, internecine feuds, and a re- 
morseless slave-trade, the latter being carried on 
alike by Christian Portuguese, Mohammedan 
Arabs, and heathen natives. 

In order to give the reader an idea of the 
character of the country which forms the scene 
of the traveller’s new explorations and discoveries, 
we will condense in the following, as far as possi- 
ble in his own words, a part of the narrative of 
his earlier excursions into the valley of the Shire, 
the principal northern tributary of the Zambesi. 

The first trip to the Shire was undertaken in 
January, 1859. A considerable quantity of duck- 
weed floated down the river near its mouth, but 
was insufficient to check the ascent of our ex- 
plorers’ boat. As they approached the villages 
the natives collected in large numbers, armed 
with bows and poisoned arrows, some dodging be- 
hind trees and taking aim, the women being sent 
out of the way. At one place at Icast five hun- 
dred were assembled, and the boat was ordered to 
stop. Dr. Livingstone went ashore, and explained 
to the chief, Tingane, a well-made, grey-headed 
man, over six feet high, that they were English, 
and that their object was neither war nor slaving, 
but to open a path for peaceful intercourse and 
exchange of goods. The chief at once became 
friendly, called his people together, and made the 
declaration of the explorers known to them. The 
presence of the steamer, and some information, 
already gained by the natives, of the efforts of 
the English at sea to stop the slave-trade, the 
terrible scourge of the country, contributed to 
this favorable result. The belief of the natives 
in a supreme being, the creator and ruler of all 
things, facilitated here as well as elsewhere the 
communication by the missionary of some of the 
rudimentary tenets of the christian religion, the 
interpreter indulging in his hatit of winding up 
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THE FRIEND. 


philanthropic enterprises—we beg Dr. Living- high, and some twenty miles long. 


stone’s pardon—was not an empty joke. 

The party followed with delight the meander. | 
ings of upward of two hundred miles of the river, | 
now explored for the first time. All its lower) 
part was at least two fathoms deep, but it became 
shallower higher up. Care was now necessary to 
avoid the suspicions of the African crowds watch- | 


ing on the banks day and night. At 15° 55’) 
south lutitade further progress with the steamer | 


was arrested by magnificent cataracts, which, in 


honor of the president of the Royal Geographical | 
Society, a generous patron of the expedition, re-| 


ceived the English name of “The Murchison.” 


To risk a land journey was, under the circum- | 


stances, deemed imprudent, and the steamer, 
aided by the current, soon rapidly glided down 


the Shire on its return to the Zambesi. The} 
hippopotami always got out of its way ; the croev- | 
diles, on the contrary, mistaking it for some huge| 


swimwing avimal, sometimes rushed at it with 
great velocity, keeping about a foot from the sur- 
face, raising the head out of the water when only 
a few yards from the expected prey, and then, 
without touching it, suddenly going down to the 
bottom like a stone. 

The second trip on the Shire was begun in 
March of the same year. The natives were now 
found friendly, and readily sold rice, fowls, and 
corn. Amicable relations were entered into with 
Chibisa, the most intelligent chief by far of the 
Cataract region, a remarkably shrewd African. 
He spoke in terms of high self-consciousness of 
his past career of battle and dominion. He had 
done a great deal of fighting, but it was always 
others who began, and he was invariably in the 
right. Awed by his power and wisdom, the 
people feared and reverenced him. He spoke as 
if he fully believed in himself; the people, too, 
believed in him, and, trusting in his medicines, 
bathed in the river without fear of crocodiles. 

Opposite Chibisa’s village, Dr. Livingstone and 
his companion, Dr. Kirk, left the vessel and, ac- 
companied by a number of Makalolo Africans, 
started on foot for the discovery of Lake Shirwa. 
Their way led them through a mountainous coun- 
try. The people were ill-disposed, some of the 
guides treacherous, others ignorant. At last they 
pushed on without guides, or only with crazy 
ones; “ for, oddly enough, they were often under 
great obligations to the madwen of the different 
villages. * * * These poor fellows sympathized 
with the explorers, probably in the belief that 
they belonged to their own class, * * * und often 
guided them faithfully from place to place, when 
no sane man could be had for love or money.” 

The Manganja who inhabited that region, at 
the time unscourged by slave-hunting, showed 


themselves independent, defiant, and threatening ; | 


but the friendly bearing of the travellers prevented 
a collision, and their perseverance was finall 

crowned with success. On the 18th of April they 
discovered Lake Shirwa, a large body of bitter, 
slightly brackish water, without an outlet, abound- 
ing in leeches, fish, crocodiles, and hippopotami. 
It appeared dotted with islands, some rising out 
of it like hills and covered with trees. The shore 
near the place of discovery, which was the base 
of Mount Pirimiti, was covered with reeds and 
papyrus. The country around was very beautiful, 
and clothed with rich vegetation, and the waves, 
breaking and foaming over a rock on the south- 
eastern side, added to the beauty of the picture. 
The length of the lake may be sixty or eighty 
miles, its breadth twenty. Lofty mountains, called 











(To be continued.) 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 


PRAYER OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
‘* THE CHANGED CROSS AND OTHER POEMS.” 
All in wenkness, all in sorrow, 

O my God! I come once more, 
Lifling up the sad petition 

Thou hast often heard before, 
In the former days of darkness, 

In the time of need of yore. 


For a present help in trouble 
Thou bast never ceased to be, 

Since at first a weeping sinner 
Fell before Thee trustingly ; 

And Thy voice is ever sounding: 
““O ye weary! come to Me.” 


Lord, Thou knowest all the weakness 
Of the creatures Thou bast made, 
For with mortal imperfection 
Thou didst once Thy glory shade ; 
Thou bast loved, and Thou bast surrowed 
In the veil of flesh arrayed. 


Thus I fear not to approach Thee 
Wiib my sorrow and my care; 
Hear my mourning supplication, 
Cast not out my humble prayer! 
Lay not on a greater burden 
Than Thy feeble child can bear! 


Earth has lost its best attractions, 
All the brightest stars are gone— 

All is clouded now, and cheerless, 
Where so long a glory shone : 

Where I walked with loved companions, 
I must wander now alone. 


All is dark on the horizon, 
Clouds returning after rain; 

Fuith is languid, Hope is weary, 
And the questions rise again: 

“ Doth the promise fail forever? 
Hast Thou made all men in vain ?” 


O my God! rebuke the tempter 
Let not unbelief prevail! 
Pray for me, Thy fecble servant, 
That my weak faith may not fail, 
Nor my Hope let go my anchor 
When the waves and storms assail ! 


All these passing changing shadows, 
All these brief, bright joys below— 

Let me grasp them not so closely, 
Nor desire nor prize them so! 

Nor endure this bitter anguish 
When Thou bid’st me let them go! 


O Redeemer! shall one perish 
Who has looked to Thee for aid? 
Let me see Thee, let me hear Thee, 
Through the gloomy midnight shade 
Let me hear Thy voice of comfort : 
“Tt is 1: be not afraid !” 


For when feeling Thou art near me, 
All my loneliness is o’er, 

And the tempter’s dark suggestions 
Can oppress my soul no more; 

I shall dread the path no longer 
Where Thyself hast gone before. 


And the lights of earth all fading, 
I can gxze on tearlessly, 

When the glory that excelleth, 
When the light of life I see. 

Whom besides, in earth or heaven, 
Should my heart desire, but Thee? 


-- ee 


The Bird Friend, 





with, “ The book says you are to grow cotton, and the Milanje range, perhaps eight thousand fect| ample wealth and highly cultivated taste, have 
the English are to come and buy it,”’ an addition above the sea level, stand near the eastern shore ;| made a joint elysium, with two mansions in it, a 
which, considering the practical side of English on the west stands Mount Zomba, a little less| little way out of the town.. One is called Pen. 


ger.ick, the other Tregedna. Both well embody 
and illustrate the tastes and habits of their pro. 
prietors, and the difference betwen them, stil] 
making a whole of exquisite symmetry. He of 
Tregedna isa man of impressive individuality, 
resembling the portrait of one of the old bards or 
sages of classic history. His grounds, in their 
natural conformation, were admirably fitted v 
for works of art and taste. And he has filled 
them overflowing full of trees, shrubs and flower. 
ing plants, until his mansion door looks like the 
lentrance into a grotto of living wood. Asa speci- 
men or measure of the florid style of embellish. 
ment which he has blended with graver orders, 
he has planted over 100,000 rose-trees of different 
kinds. But the great and distinguishing attain. 
ment he has won, is in the feat of making himself 
the Rarey of the bird-world; and 9s such I would 
\intreduce him and his beautiful triumphs especi. 
ally to the younger portion of my readers. 

“ At this advanced stage of christian enlighten- 
ment, when such triumphs of faith and patient 
|kindness have been won in the softening of the 
rough natures of both man and beast; at a time 
when iron wire enough to belt the globe witha 
netting a yard wide is made yearly into cages for 
birds of different form and feather, it is instrue- 
tive as well as interesting to see what the mild 
eyes, the kind voice and gentle hand of this half- 
hermit of Tregedna have accomplished in securing 
a goodly companionship of the free warblers of 
the grove for his deeply-embowered home. He 
has proved by the happiest illustration that any 
one with the law of kindness in his heart, on his 
tongue, in his eye and in his hand, may have the » 
most intimate fellowship of these sweet singers, 
and their best songs from morning till night, 
without the help of snares, or cages. Every such 
example is worth more to the world than the dis- 
covery of any Arctic explorer. It bridges the 
chasm between two worlds, linking earth to the 
nearest heaven, and bringing both into pleasant 
communion. It does away with the old hereditary 
‘alienation between man and the creatures given 
to walk the earth in his company for his help, or 
to fly the air and fill it with their songs for his 
cheer. Thus, the day may come when the natural 
dread and enmity which have banished so many 
noble beasts and birds from the habitations of 
man shall disappear; when his dominion shall be 
complete, and the wildest of them all shall yield 
him homage and service. 

‘‘ What prettier out-door exercise for the kindly 
dispositions of gentle-spirited children could there 
be, as a change from lessons of love to their own 
kind, than this playing of the Rarey among 
the birds? Whata pleasant accentuation it would 
give to their voices as a permanent habit, to talk 
to these birds ; to coax them down from the tree- 
tops, or out of their hidings in the hedge with 
little calls and cooings such as children can make! 
How prettily it would train their hands for gentle 
actions in after life, to put them out with tempt- 
ing crumbs on the palm towards the little doubt. 
ing flutterers overhead, eyeing the movement with 
such keen speculation, as if questioning whether 
it meant bread or a stone! Let any boy or girl 
who thinks it cannot be done, or would know how 








For “The Friend” |it can be accomplished, just see how simply the 


Bird-friend of Tregedna did it. 


Elihu Burritt, on his walk to the Land’s End,| “It was all an incident to his benevolent dis- 
when at Falmouth visited the country residences] position, not a premeditated design. It com- 





of two brothers named Fox, leading men of that|menced at the time when he was laying out the 
town, and members of the Society of Friends,| grounds of his little dell park. While at work 
“Who,” he says, “with all the appliances of|upon the walks and flower beds, and turning up 
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the fresh earth with his spade or rake, several of 
the little birds would come down from the trees, 
and hop along after him, at a little distance, pick- 
ing up the worms and insects. By walking 
gently and looking and speaking kindly when 
they were near, they came first to regard his ap- 
proach without fear, then with confidence. They 
soon learned the sound of his voice, and seemed 
to understand the meaning of his simple, set words 
of caressing. Little by little they ventured nearer 


THE FRIEND. 


heart to Christ. When his physician announced 
an unfavorable change in his condition he ex- 
pressed entire resignation, and requested his 
friends to sing a hymn expressive of that feeling. 
An hour or two after, in the silence of the room, 
he was heard to say, “ Lost! lost! Jost!’’ This 
surprised the mother, and caused the immediate 
inquiry, “ My son, are your hopes feeble?” 
‘**No, mother; but Oh, my lost lifetime! I’m 
twenty-four, and until a few weeks since nothing 


are set by its views of the simplicity and spiritu- 
ality of the Gospel; and through an adherence to 
these, men and women who in body, soul and 
spirit, were given up to serve their Lord in the 
way of His leadings, have again and again, both 
in early and later times, been made signally in- 
jstrumental in the spread of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Numerically insignificant as may be the Society 
of Friends as compared with other denominations 


and nearer, close to his rake and hoe, and fluttered | has been done for Christ, and everything for my-|of professing christians, its influence as a body 
and wrestled and twittered in the contest for a|self and my pleasures. My companions will think | upon the world at large has been greater and more 
worm or fly, sometimes hopping upon the head of|I’ve made a profession in view of death. Oh that|important than its own members are perhaps 
bis rake in the excitement. Day by day they be-!I vould live to meet this remark, and do some-|aware of. It is not, however, so much by its 


came more trustful and tame. They watched 
him in the morning from the trees near his door, 
and followed him to his work. New birds joined 
the company daily, and they all acted asif he had 
no other intent in raking the earth than to find 
them a breakfast. As the number increased, he 
began to carry crusts of bread in the great out- 
side pocket of his coat, and to sprinkle a few 
crumbs for them on the ground. When his walks 
were all finished, and he used the spade and rake 
less frequently, the birds looked for their daily 
rations of crumbs; and would gather in the tree- 
tops in the morning and let him know, with their 
begging voices, that they were waiting for him. 
He called them to breakfast with a whistle, and 
they would come out of the thick, green leaves of 
the grove and patter, twitter and flutter around 
and over his feet. Sometimes he would put a 
piece of bread between his lips, when a bright- 
eyed little thing would pick it out, like a hum- 
ming-bird taking honey from a deep flower-bell 


thing, something to show my sincerity, and to 
redeem my lost, lost, dost life !’— Presbyterian. 


+ o—___- 


For “The Friend.’’ 
Friends and their Charities. 


In view of the exalted standard which the 
Society of Friends professes to hold, I have very 
often been impressed with the consideration that 
it has been indeed called with an high and holy 
calling ; aud that were its members generally im- 
bued with the like godly concern, and that full 
|appreciation of the requirements of a christian 
church in which the Discipline had its origin, an 
example would indeed be presented to the world 
of a clean-handed and spiritually-minded people. 
What an influence for good would then be felt 
wherever they were known, and how would the 
silent but convincing testimony of their daily 
lives bear down all opposition. 

The spirit of peace and good-will to the whole 
huwan family, which their teachings directly lead 


numbers that the truth of its doctrines will be 
| best commended, as by the holy living to which 
they lead. And as the precious fruits of the Spirit 
are more conspicuously brought forth amongst 
jus, it will be yet further qualified to take that 
place in the church militant, which it was doubt- 
‘less designed to fill to the glory of its Holy Head. 
May none then, let their callings be what they 
|may, distrust the efficiency of our principles for 
|good, when faithfully upheld, and our works 
shown forth out of a good conversation with 
“ meekness of wisdom.” Actuated as we should 
'be by the pure spirit of the one Master, even 
Christ, our labours, whether as individuals or col- 
lectively, will be owned by Him, and in whatever 
field they may be, will not be “in vain in the 
Lord.” 


| ———-—- —w»> e-—- - 





For “The Fripod.” 
The Agricultural Ant. 


The following statement is extracted from a 


without alighting. They became his constant|into, has tended to foster plans for benevolence| very interesting book entitled, “ Homes without 


companions. As soon as he stepped from his 


door, they were on the look-out,to give him a 


merry welcome with their happy voices. They 
have come to know the sound of his step, his 
walks and recreations. Often when leaning upon 
his hoe or rake, one of them will alight upon the 
head of it and turn up a bright eye at his face 
Even before he gave up the practice of shooting 
birds of another feather, one would sometimes hop 
upon the gilt guard of the lock, and peer around 
upon the brass trigger with a look of wonder, 
which he interpreted aright, and left off killing 
birds susceptible of the same training. He leaves 
his chamber window open at night, and when he 
awakes early in the morning, he often finds a 
robin or goldfinch hopping about on the bed posts 
or on the back of a chair close by, trying to say 
or sing in the best “articulation of its speech, ‘ It 
is time to get up; come and see the flowers; a 
dew of pearl is on their leaves, and the sun is 
above the sea.’ And, what is more beautiful still 
and full of poetry—full of the sweet life of those 
spontaneous affinities and affections more beauti- 
ful than poetry—these birds follow him to the 
sanctuary on the Sunday, a distance of more than 


a mile from his house, as a kind of aerial escort dealing with minds untutored and in great measure | four feet from the entrance. 
and unable to appreciate the grounds of our various/is chosen on low, flat, wet ground, liable to inun- 


singing their Sabbath psalms of gladness 
praise on the way. When the indoor service is 
ended, they meet him on his return, and escort 


in various directions, and in many instances the 
Society of Friends has been foremost in promot- 
ing the reformation of public morals, and in min- 
istering to the wants of the afflicted and destitute. 
Yet these good works should ever be regarded as 
merely incidental and subordinate to the primary 
purpose for which Friends were gathered to be a 
people. The high duty laid upon them in the 
beginning was and still ts the revival of primitive 
christianity io its purity and simplicity, illastrated 
by that self-denying life and conversation in 
'which the consistent disciples of a meek and suf- 
fering Saviour must bear their daily cross. 

It is however to be feared lest, more especially 





| movements in behalf of our suffering and degraded 
fellow creatures, which the peculiar wants and 
trials of this eventful day have very properly 
called forth, some should be led to distrust the 
efficiency of our principles of action when carried 
into general practice ; and with a view to further- 


adupt courses, which are not in accordance with 
the acknowledged faith of Friends. Whilst aware 
of the serious difficulties to be encountered in 





jtestimonies, I believe it will be found safest to 
adhere simply to such a line of action as will pre- 


in conducting those extensive and organized | 


ing their benevolent aims, should be drawn to} 


Hands. Being a description of the habitations 
of animals, classed according to their principle of 
construction, by J. G. Wood.” 

This remarkable insect is a native of Texas, 
and until a few years ago, its singular habits were 
unknown. Dr. Lincecum wrote a long and de- 
tailed account to Darwin, who made an abstract 
of it and read the paper before the Linnzan So- 
ciety. The abstract may be found in the journal 
of that Society, and is as follows :— 

“The species which I have named ‘ Agricul- 
tural,’ is a large brownish ant. It dwells in what 
may be termed paved cities, and like a thrifty, 
diligent, provident farmer, makes suitable and 
timely arrangements for the changing seasons. 
It is, in short, endowed with skill, ingenuity and 
(untiring patience, sufficient to enable it success- 
fully to contend with the varying exigencies which 
it may have to encounter in the life-conflict. 

‘When it has selected a situation for its habi- 
|tation, if on ordinary dry ground, it bores a hole, 
around which it raises the surface three and some- 
times six inches, forming a low circular mound, 
having a very gentle inclination from the centre to 
[the outer border, which on an average is three or 
But if the location 


} 


|dation, though the ground may be perfectly dry 
at the time the ant sets to work, it nevertheless 


him home with a new set of hymns. Indeed, if Serve our identity as Friends—not so much call-|elevates the mound, in the form of a pretty sharp 

they did not know that he belonged to a denomi-|iag in question the propriety of the course which | cone, to the height of fifteen or twenty inches or 

nation that eschew singing iv their Sabbath wor-|°ther christian professors may see fit to adopt, as} more, and makes the entrance near the summit. 
= c a 


ship on earth, though they pray and hope to sing 
as loudly and joyfully as any other Christians in 


heaven, perhaps these little ‘street musicians of |¢ 


the heavenly city’ would follow him into the 
meeting-house and sing a voluntary over ‘ the 
ministers’ gallery.’ ”’ 


A Lost Lifetime.—A young man was converted 
during an iliness which proved fatal, though this 
was not apprehended when he seemed to give his 


faithfully living up to our own convictions. 
it is not by merging our efforts with theirs, how- 





For| Around the mound, in either case, the ant clears 


the ground of all obstructions, and levels and 


ver strong may often be the inducement, that/smooths the surface to the distance of three or 


we shall best fill the place assigned to our religious |four feet from the gate of the city, giving the 


'Society, and maintain that high position which 


| space the appearance of a handsome pavement, as 


was gained for it through the labours and suffer-|it really is. 


ings and holy zeal of those who have gone before 


us. 


There is ample room for the exercise of every 
right gift and calling within those limits which 


‘Within this paved area, not a blade of any 
green thing is allowed to grow, except a single 
| Species of grain-bearing grass. Having planted 
‘this crop in a circle around, and two or three feet 
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from the centre of the mound, the insect tends 
and cultivates it with constant care, cutting away 
all other grasses and weeds that may spring up 
amongst it, and all around outside the farm-circle 
to the extent of one or two feet more. The culti- 


vated grass grows luxuriantly, and produces aj 


heavy crop of small, white, flinty seeds, which, 
under the microscope, very closely resemble or- 
dinary rice. When ripe, it is carefully harvested 
and carried by the workers, chaff and all, into the 
granary cells, where it is divested of the chaff 
and packed away. The chaff is taken out and 
thrown beyond the limits of the paved area. 

“ During protracted wet weather, it sometimes 
happens that the provision-stores become damp, 
and are liable to sprout and spoil. In this case, 
on the first fine day, the ants bring out the damp 
and damaged grain, and expose it to the sun till 
it is dry, when they carry it back and pack away 
all the sound seeds, leaving those that had sprout- 
ed to waste. 

“Tn a peach orchard not far from my house is 
a considerable elevation, on which is an extensive 
bed of rock. In the sand-beds overlying portivns 
of this rock, are fine cities of the agricultural 
ants, evidently very ancieut. My observations 
on their manners and customs have been limited 
to the last twelve years, during which time the 
inclosure surrounding the orchard has prevented 
the approach of cattle to the ant’s farms. The 
cities which are outside the inclosure, as well as 
those protected in it, are at the proper season in- 
variably planted with the ant-rice. The crop may 





THE FRIEND. 


‘giving a calm and patient ear to whatever may 
be addressed to us by other Yearly Meetings.” 


separate organization. This organization ow 
Yearly Meeting could not acknowledge as a Yearly 


who have thus separated might have been led to 
see their error, and unite again with their friends. 
But Indiana Yearly Meeting not ouly recognized 
these separatists as a legitimate Yearly Meeting, 
but sect over one of its own Quarterly Meetings to 
strengthen their hands—thus helping to set them 
at ease in their wrong position. 








accordingly always be seen springing up within 
the circle about the Ist of November every year. 
Of late years, however, since the number of farms 
and cattle has greatly increased, and the latter are 
eating off the grass much closer than formerly, 
thus preventing the ripening of the seeds, I notice 
that the Agricultural ant is placing its cities 
along the turn-rows in the fields, walks in gar- 
dens, inside about the gates, &c., where they can 
cultivate their farms without molestation from 
the cattle. 

“There can be no doubt that the particular 
species of grain-bearing grass mentioned above is 
intentionally planted. In farmer-like mauner the 
ground upon which it stands is carefully divested 
of all other grasses and weeds during the time it 
is growing. When it is ripe, the grain is taken 
care of, the dry stubble cut away end carried off, 
the paved area being left unincumbered until the 
ensuing autumn, when the same ant-rice reappears 
within the same circle, and receives the same 
agricultural attention as was bestowed upon the 
previous crop—and so on, year after year, as I 
know to be the case, in all situations where the 
ants’ settlements are protected from graminivor- 
ous animals.” 


—_—+o-— 
For “ The Friend.” 

In reading and reflecting on an article in the 
36th number of “The Friend,” over the signa- 
ture of R. E., in which reference is made to the 
epistle from Indiana presented to our late Yearly 
Meeting, the first paragraph of it has seemed to 
me to imply a censure (though very moderately 
and mildly expressed) of those Friends who were 
not prepared to have that epistle read. I believe 
many of these were actuated by a sincere attach- 
ment to the Truth—that they desire to see its 
principles spread in our own limits and elsewhere 
—that they would rejoice to see the blessed fruits 
which flow from a faithful maintenance of those 
principles, increasing in Indiana Yearly Meeting 
as well as in other parts of the world. I believe 
that their opposition to the reading of that epistle 


the good of all, and should not be presumed to] good you felt, and 
show a condition of mind which disqualifies for] you.’ 


Meeting of Friends, but condemned the course] conversation on his 


its members had taken. If other Yearly Meet-|state of his wind spread a peaceful feeling over 
ings had done as Philadelphia did, many of those|some of our spirits.” 


— 


I am permitted to share it with 


“After a quiet tendering pause, he observed, 
‘It isan old saying, ‘‘ Once a man, twice a child ;” 


A few years ago, a portion of Ohio Yearly/and this child’s state is the most precious state J 
Meeting separated from their friends, appointed|can now feel ;’ and further said, ‘It is better to 
a clerk, and proceeded to transact business as a] be fools for Christ’s sake than to have all the 


wisdom of this world.’ 
“We passed the time in pleasant interestin 
part, and the tranquil resigned 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 25, 


MARY NEALE, (LATE PEISLEY.) 
Mary Peisley was born in the year 171 
y ¥ J at 


Under these cir-| Bullymore-Eustace, county of Kildare, in Ireland, 
cumstances, many Friends felt a fear that the re- Her parents, who were in humble life, were 
ception of the epistle before alluded to, would} members of the Society of Friends. 


“She had 


have the effect of encouraging Indiana Yearly|been a gay young woman,” says James Gough, 
Meeting in its continued opposition to that or-|Who kuew her well, “ but in the youthful years 
ganization of Friends which only we can recognize| of her gaiety, she was favoured with a powerful 


as Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


a ae ee 


and prevailing visitation of divine love, and giv. 
ing up faithfully to the heavenly vision, she be- 


ne ¢ 7eESce j ¢ ? 
New Tettement Ceins.—fe Chad ee * vessel of gt pe the Master’s house, 
in the New Testament are few in number, but of |"°CC!Y'?S 2 gs 50 he ny, es ee ee 


much interest, and almost without exception con- 
nected with the impressive sayings or beautiful 
parables used by Christ in illustrating his teach- 
ings. They are composed of gold, silver, brass, 
and copper. The gold and silver were principally 
Roman, although some of the silver were coined 
by cities in Phoenicia aud Syria; the brass were 
Roman, and the copper mainly of rude, small, 
and inferior Palestinian coinage. 

Although the authorities widely differ in their 
estimates of value, the following tables present a 
very close approximation to the worth in our 
money of the principal coins, and representative s 
of coins, circulating in biblical days. 


$ cts. 
Shekel (silver,) = 50 
Shekel (gold,) 8 09 
Drachm (silver, — 18 
Beka (half shekel,) _ 24 
Gerah, (1.40 shekel,) — 02 
Mina (50 shekels,) 25 3 


Silver reckoned at $1.12, and gold at $17.75 
per ounce. 


$ cts. m. 

Mite, — 1 7 

Farthing, — 3 4 

Penny (denarius,) — 14 4 

Pound, 14 44 4 
—George P. Upton. 


For “The Friend.” 

The state of a strong man is necessary in the 
service of the christian church, and were it always 
manifestly tempered with the childlike state of 
humble dependence on the guidance of Israel’s 
Shepherd, those who need the counsel of gifted 
members of the body, might be more surely drawn 
into that condition, which we must all experience 
if we enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The following incident was related by a minis- 
ter who attended New England Yearly Meeting 
in 1836, as having occurred after the close of the 
meeting. 

‘* We had a visit from Moses Brown, in his 
ninety-eighth year. Soon after sitting down with 


ently, watchfully and livelily exercised therein to 
the edification of the Friends where her lot was 
cast. She was indeed an useful member and 
shining ornament to the church. I am ready to 
conclude, that none in our day, from the time of 
this the effectual visitation of Christ to her soul, 
adhered with more steadiness to his guidance, 
through a variety of probations.” 

She, herself, has thus described this early 
stage of her christian progress: ‘“‘ The Lord saw 
meet to divest me of all things here below that 
were near and dear to me, and left me no in- 
habitance on earth but his own Providence; and 
like himself when in the prepared body, and his 
immediate followers, he made me to have no cer- 
tain place of abode; yet did he raise up friends 
for me where I least expected them, and when I 
was deprived of the care and help of my natural 
father and mother, he became a father to me, and 
made others willing to act for me as though I had 
been their own offspring; and no sooner did one 
friend seem to fail me, but there were others rais- 
ed up in a fresh quarter where he would have my 
lot to be cast. Thus, as a child, was | given up 
to be disposed of according to his good pleasure ; 
but my stubborn heart would often rebel against 
him, and presume to enter into expostulations with 
him, and reason with him thus: ‘ Why am I come 
into this situation ? Why receive I thy blessings 
at a second hand, and must thank my fellow mor- 
tals for all the temporal good I receive?’ Thus 
ungratefully did I upbraid and murmur against 
my kind benefactor, which drew down his wrath 
and displeasure, and caused him to hide his face, 
land leave me to the buffeting of the enemy, who 
would have had no mercy on me, had not the 
ever merciful God limited him and shortened his 
chain. Thus, did I by times count myself the 
most miscrable of all creatures, bereaved of all 
inward and outward comforts. The sorrow and 
anxiety of my soul were unspeakable, yea, incon- 
ceivable by all that had not felt the like. * * 
During the time of this, my probation, there was 
made me the offer of a place in a worthy family 
in the neighbourhood where I lived, which seemed 
to be much to my advantage as to the outward: 





us, he was broken into tears, and asked if we had|this led me to seek counsel of the Lord, and to 


had a comfortable meeting, (meaning the Yearly|desire his direction in this undertaking. 


After 


Meeting.) Upon being answered in the affirma-|having weighed it in my mind in the best manner 


did not evince any want of that love which seeks|tive, he added, ‘I believe you have not lost the|I was capable of, I found freedom to make trial 
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of it for a time, where I was received with all| public testimony, thou hast, I doubt not, been 

ssible kindness and respect, and wanted noth-| called to holiness, without which, we are told, no 
ing this world could afford: but I wanted the}man shall see the Lord. Thou hast the same 
consolations of my Beloved and the light of his) pure, holy God to fear, the same subtle unwearied 
countenance ; all other enjoyments were embitter-| enemy to war against, a soul as precious and which 
ed to me, and wanted the relish they would other-| must abide as long as mine, either in happiness 
wise have had. And this I found to be a trial| or misery, therefore, it bchoves thee to be as strict 
to me, to sce if I could rest in the creatures|in thy life, and as holy in thy conversation as any 
without the Creator ; which I could not do, bless-| others, so that thou mayst be a terror to evil doers 
ed be the name of my God ; who had opened an eye| and a praise and encourager of them that do well.” 
in me that could look beyoud this world, and gave| If this were the concern and blessed experience 
me to see the emptiness of all things here below, 
unless he filled them, and the danger that was in 
them, unless he sanctified them tous. This made 
me resolve I would not enjoy them without him, 
which brought upon me a great conflict and war-) 
fare between flesh and spirit. Having left my 
former place of settlement, I had no place to go 
to but my father’s cottage, which was very mean} 


Society again shine forth, and what a city on a 
hill would it again be ! 

Mary Peisley was called to the ministry at a time 
of great weakness and worldliness in our Society. 
Her earliest extensive journey was through the 
English counties, and she encountered in many 


of us all, how would the ancient brightness of our | 


seed of immortal life, and hinder ministering sui- 
\tably to it, but minister life and strength to that 
|which should be slain, famished and brought to 
jthe death of the cross! Oh, may we fulfil our min- 
\istry, so as to be pure from the blood of all men, 
in the tremendous day of account, studying to 
|show ourselves approved unto God, as labourers 
jthat need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of Truth.” 

| “I received your acceptable letter in London,” 
writes she to two of her most valued friends, 
\‘*and would have answered ere now but for want 
‘of leisure, and sometimes a fit frame of mind, being 
|many times deeply bowed and dipped into suffer. 
ing with and for my fellow members, and the 
seed of God, which lies loaded and oppressed in 
the minds of very many, even the professors of 
the blessed Truth, as a cart under sheaves. This 


to what I hed ever been used to; but this I re-| 
solved, by the blessing of the Lord, I would not 
endanger my soul, let what would become of my 


body. 


The seeds of ambition and self love; which 


I thought had in a good degree been bruised to 
death, began vow to struggle and powerfully to 
exert themselves against the pure, lowly, humble 
Seed of life; and all they wanted to overcome 


was, that my will should join with them; which 


the ever merciful God kept me from, and raised 
strong cries in my soul to him, that he might be| 
leased to give me victory over my grand evemies 
And he was! 
graciously pleased to hear and answer my petition 
and have regard to my tears and sighs, and brought 
up his own royal Seed into dominion in my soul ; 


the flesh, the world, and the devil. 


and so he bruised the serpent’s head, that every 


thought, wish and desire of my heart was brought 


into perfect subjection. Then could I sayin truth 


and righteousness, and in sincerity of soul, ‘ Not my 
will, but thine bedone, OGod.’ Let me possess this 


quiet habitation, this peaceable and happy state, 
and divest me of what else thou seest meet beside. 


May I be secure of thy love and favour—it suffices 


we; let worldly minded men laugh at my folly 


for denying myself and the world; I can pray for 


Now 
was my father’s humble cottage become go pleasing 


*x* * * 


them and pity their blindness. 


tome, that I did not envy the greatest monarch on 
earth, nor would I change with them if I might. 
How would the Lord often raise my heart in hum- 
ble thankfulness to him, in that he fully supplied 
the demands of nature’; and everything that would 


gratify a haughty, aspiring mind, he as kindly) 
* 


* * 


denied. How freely now 
could I relinquish popularity and vain applause, 
which the generality of mankind have such an 
insatiable thirst after. * _ * | eried 
from the bottom of my soul, Oh, my God, give me 
the thorough knowledge of thee and of myself, 





places a dark and unbelieving spirit, which sought |makes the true ministers of Christ go heavily 
to lay waste the influence of her preaching. How) mourning on their way, often strewing their tears 
deeply she felt this state of things, and how the/in solitary places, for the slain of the daughter of 
awfulness of her holy calling penetrated her very |this people; yea, for his sake we are killed all the 
soul, is evident from her letters. ‘Often is my |day long, and accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
mind,” wrote she, “ brought very low under the |Surely of all perils we meet with by sea and land, 
sight and sense of the few in this day, who are there are none so dangerous or hard to bear, as 
made rightly willing to bow their necks to the|by false brethren; such are they who have lost 
yoke of Christ, whereby they might be made noth- | the spirit and power of godliness, but retain the 
ing to, nor of themselves, thoroughly emptied and | form ; being clothed with a pharisaical righteous- 
unbottomed, that so Christ might be all in them. | ness, they as our Saviour said, sit in Moses’ seat.” 
It is indeed lamentable to behold many up and! There is not the least exaggeration in these 
down in the churches who are elders for age, and |expressions, for seldom has there been a person 
should be grown to the measure of the stature of more careful in watching over her own spirit and 
the fulness of Christ, bright waymarks and lead-| her owd words, than Mary Peisley. What pro- 
ing orbs in the firmament of God’s power ; instead /found wisdom is embodied in the following ex- 
thereof, the dragon by his tail has drawn them | pressions toa near and intimate friend: ‘ I would 
to the earth. Wells they are without water, dry, | not have thee attempt to write to me or any others, 
withered, fruitless trees, twice dead, plucked up|without a proper opening so to do, I mean upon 
by the roots, being rich in words and expressions |religious subjects ; fur I think I have seen of late 
of former experience, but out of the power of more clearly than ever, the danger and hurt of it, 
Truth, which alone can give a savour of life unto|and have been made to look upon the practice as 
life, and death unto death, and a certain alarm next akin to a false ministry, if not worse; be- 
unto the battle of the Lord. It often falls to my cause it remains for review, and may with the 
lot to sit in silence, as a fool, under suffering and ‘better connexion be packed together as to form of 
in deaths oft ; for I believe it is the will of our sound words, yet without sense or feeling of what 
God to have his people drawn from sounds to Him | we write, and therefore can convey none to those 
the living substance. May it ever be my care |who read it; though it may sound and tinkle to 
and concern to keep with the precious seed, whe- | the outward ear, it is a waster of strength and a 
ther in bondage or oppression, for it is only such |diminisher of life ; one of the ways of stealing the 
can truly reign or rejoice with it; knowing the word, which the Lord our God is against, and will 
Lord to be my emptiness and fulness, having no plead with his people for.” 

other fountain, well-spring or treasure ; for it is} 
in this alone I can find solid peace, lasting satis- | “From the London Friend of Fifth month Ist.” 
faction and safety, even in being nothing but what The Native Chapel at Natal and the Philadelphia 
he is pleased to make me. And the longer I am| Friend. 

exercised in the great work of the ministry the} In our number for the Second Month there ap- 


oS 


more weighty and mysterious I fiud it to be—the 
less capable and more unfit I find myself, that is, 
of myself, to meddle or do anything in it, and the 
more entirely to depend on and wait for the com- 
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let me possess a mind rightly cultivated, with all 
my passions in subjection, and a total resignation 
of my will and purposes to thy holy will, a mind 
truly humble, satisfied with few things, filled 
vith humble thankfulness ; let me thus enjoy my 
innocent and happy solitude, and I shall not envy; 
nor desire the glory of this fading, perishable 
world.” 

Although these trials and experiences were, to 
her, the preparation for the great work of her life 
% a minister of the everlasting gospel, let no one 
think they are on that account less needful to 
every true disciple of Christ. ‘Thou will say 
perhaps,”’ wrote she to one of her relations, “‘ thou 
art not called to the same work that I have been 


ing and opening of the Word of Life, (in which 
jthe state of the churches is felt and spoken to,) 
and that is the very quintessence of a true min- 
|. ”? 
istry. 

‘In a peculiar manner,’ 
occasion, ‘am I concerned for those he hath call- 
ed to the weighty work of the ministry; that the 


, 





honour of God, as that we may minister suitably, 
from the Divine Spirit, to the states and condi- 
tions of the people, without partiality or respect 
of persons ; for in this case as saith the Apostle, 
we commit sin. In order to avoid this heinous, 
dangerous crime, we had need to take notice of 
the wise caution, frequently mentioned in the writ- 
talled to, viz: the work of the ministry, and hast|ings of our worthy elders and faithful ministers, 
to need to know what I have experienced. If|in the morning of this latter day; not to be taken 
this should be suggested to thy mind, it is of the|by the affectionate part with any, lest it should 
tnemy ; for if thou hast not been called to bear a! prevent seeing rightly the situation of the lowly 


wrote she on another | 


eyes of our souls may be kept so single to the| 


peared a notice of the opening of the above chapel, 
as given in a letter to our friend James Backhouse 
‘by whom it was kindly forwarded to us for in- 
isertion. The following strictures on the com- 
munication appeared in the Philadelphia Friend 
lof Third Month :— 

| « We note in the last number of the London 
Friend, a communication furnished by one long 
in the station of a minister in England, who says, 
‘ Several Friends having contributed towards the 
building of James Allison’s chapel at Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, I thought it might be interest- 
ing to them and to others to see the notices of its 
opening.’ These notices depict the ‘ solemn 
inauguration’ of the chapel ; the singing of hymns, 
‘accompanied by the harmonium,’ and the ad- 
ministration of ‘the ordinance of baptism’ to six- 
teen candidates for the rite. We donot question 
the sincerity of these candidates and the congre- 
gation, nor the consistency of their religious per- 
formances with their views of Christian faith and 
practice ; but can Friends maintain and inculcate 
their belief of the spiritual nature of divine 
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worship, baptism, &c., or draw others away from 
such observances, while they are directly con- 
tributing to the erection or support of chapels in 
which they know such ceremonies are to be 
carried out? Would Friends in Great Britian 
have sanctioned such a procedure at any time 
uvtil within the last five years ?” 

We thought it well to forward the foregoing 
paragraph to our friend James Backhouse, and 
from hia letter acknowledging its receipt we now 
extract the following remarks :— 

“Tt is not easy to say what individual Friends 
might have done, or not done, in such a case a 
few years since, nor is it of importance ; but, what 
is our Christian liberty or duty. The Friends who 
contributed to the building of the chapel did it 
to accommodate a man who preached the Gospel 
freely toa number of heathens, who came within 
the range of his instruction also in learning to 
read the Holy Scriptures ; and his labours the 
Lord has blessed for years in bringing many souls 
to Christ. The contributors did not inquire whe- 
ther he allowed his converts, as the Apustles did, 
to make an open confession of their abandonment 
of heathenism and of their faith in Christ by the 
sign of water baptism; nor whether they would 
use singing to express their gratitude to God for 
his mercies, or not; or allow a pious young wo- 
man to add emphasis to their song of praise by a 
harmonium, or not; but their great object was to 
encourage a devoted self-denying servant of the 
Lord in his labours for the good of souls. 

“ And I do not see that, in thus assisting him, 
they in any degree compromised their principles, 
or shut up their own way for stating their own 
views of these practices, even in the same chapel, 
if they should think it right to borrow it. Friends 
often borrow chapels where these things occur; 
and I have not abstained from endeavouring to 
inculcate correct views on them in such chapels, 
nor have I found that having contributed to the 
erection of such chapels stood in my way in such 
a service.” 


[With due respect for the author of the above 
remarks, we canuot see that the piety of the min- 
ister, or the sincerity of his converts, has any 
thing to do with the consistency or inconsistency 
of Friends contributing to build houses where 
religious ceremonies are habitually performed, 
against which they profess to have a christian 
testimony. The reasons he assigns in justifica- 
tion, we think would equally justify Friends in 
voluntarily paying ‘‘ church rates,” levied to sup- 
port steeplchouses and cathedrals, or building 
Rowish chapels, where the mass is celebrated, if, 
in their opinion, the priest was a “ devoted, self- 
denying servant of the Lord,” labouring “ for the 
good of souls.” Should not a tender conscien- 
tiousness against encouraging such ceremonial 
ebservances, prompt to inquiry respecting the ap- 
plication of money for erecting “ chapels” where 
they constitute the form of worship and are in- 
culcated as essential parts of christianity ? 
Friends generally subscribe to build their meet- 
ing-houses, we apprehend neither the priests nor 
their converts will give much heed to what they 
may say of the incompatibility of their ceremonies 
with the spirituality of true gospel worship. 

But the language used by J. Backhouse, in 
speaking of “the sign of water baptism,” the 
singing, with its added emphasis by the harmo- 
niuw, gives us the impression that he, asa Friend, 
sees no objection to any part of it, and therefore 
we cannot expect him to unite in our belief that 
the course pursued lowers, if it does not lay waste, 
a testimony which the Society has heretofore held 
dear.—Ep: or THE FRIEND.] 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. | 


Forrign.—News from England to 5th mo. 4th. The| 
drain of gold from the Bunk of England to the conti- | 
nent continued. The bank rate of disconnt bad ad- | 
vanced to 7 percent. The Times’ city article says, a! 
state of panic prevailed in all the markets greater than | 
has been experienced at any time during the past year. | 
Consols, 86$ a 864. American securities were included | 
in the general decline. U. States 5-20's, 68§ a 68}. | 
The Liverpool cotton market was very dull at a decline 
of §d.a ld, The Manchester advices were unfavorable. | 
Breadstuffs dull without much change in quotations. | 

The British ministry refuse to consider the close vote 
on the Reform bill as equivalent toa defeat. Gladstone 
announced in the House of Commons that the Franchise | 
bill would be pressed on, but the bill for the redistribu- | 
tion of seats, would be introduced on the 7th, so that 
both might be considered together. In reply to an in-| 
quiry if the government would stand by the bill, he| 
said: “ As long as the bill stands we stand; if it falls | 


we fall.” | 
The German question continues warlike, and the re- | 








|people were burned by a mob. 









| resolution passed by a vote of 128 to 37; all the Repub. 
|lican members voting for it. 


The Tax bill has been be. 
fore the House and-a large part of it adopted with 
minor amendments. A tax of five cents per pound ig 
imposed on all cotton produced in the United States. 

The Cuban Telegraph bill has been approved by the 
President. Also, the bill to extend the time for the 
completion of the eastern division of the Union Pacific 
Railway. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291, Males, 171; 
females, 120. : 

Jefferson Davis has been indicted for treason against 
the United States, by the Grand Jury in session at Nor- 
folk. It is now stated that he will be tried in the United 
States Circuit Court, held in that city next month, 
Chief Justice Chase presiding. 

The Freedmen.—In a recent riot in Memphis, several 
schools and meeting-houses belonging to the coloured 
General Fisk has or- 
dered the immediate rebuilding of them at the expense 
of the city. Gen. Sickles reports that affairs are grada- 
ally improving in South Carolina. The labor question 
is well settled, and the lawless operations in the north- 
western part of the State have ceased. The Mayor of 


|Selma, Ala,, has been notified by the military authori- 


ties that punishing freedmen by putting them in the 
chain gang must be immediately discontinued. As that 
punishment is not being inflicted upon whites, it is re- 
garded when inflicted upon the freedmen as a gross 


lations of Austria and Italy are decidedly menacing. | violation of the Civil Rights Bill. Reports from the 
Both governments deny aggressive designs, but both | crops received at Macon, Georgia, from all parts of the 


are represented as vigorously preparing for war. 
Austrian force in Venetia is computed at 160,000 men. 


The Florence correspondent of the London Times says, | 
there can be no doubt that the Italian government de- | 


sires war. The feeling in favor of war is represented to 
be general throughout Italy. 

The French Ewperor presided at a special Council of 
Ministers on the 30th, a report says, to consider the Aus- 
trian proposition, that Austria and Italy should simul- 
taneously disarm. Rumor says it was determined at 
the meeting to prevent Italy from taking the aggressive, 
and to insist on her acceptance of the Austrian propo- 
sition. 

A Berlin telegram says the reply of Austria to the 
last Prussian dispatch states that Austria will withdraw 
into the interior the troops now on the Prussian frontier, 
but will at the same time continue the armament 
against Italy. The Prussian troops upon the frontier 
have advanced nearer to the Austrian territory. The 
Austrian iron-clads have received orders to pnt to sea. 
Their destination was supposed to be the German ocean 
and the Baltic. 

The cholera has made its appearance in Liverpool 
among the German emigrants. 
sailed from Liverpool for New York on the 2d inst., but 
was obliged to put back on account of the disease 


having broken out among the passengers. The govern-! 


ment has ordered a full examination of all German 


emigrants before their admission to England, and the! 


National Steamship Line have decided to stop German 
emigration through their vessels. The British govern- 
ment has notified the Cunard Steamship Company of 
the termination of their mail subsidy when the present 
contract expires next year. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia have reported, with amend- 
ments, the bill which repeals the city charter of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, and provides for government 
by commissioners. The Post-office Appropriation bill 
passed without Senator Trumbull’s amendment relative 
to appointments, which was rejected by a vote of yeas 
16, nays 23. The Senate passed the House resolution 
congratulating the Emperor of Russia upon bis escape 
from assassination, and another resolution exempting 
crude petroleum from internal tax. Among the bills 
passed was one authorizing the coinage of five cent 
pieces, and one imposing an advalorem duty of twenty 
per cent. on all cattle imported from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The constitutional amendment reported by the Re- 
construction Committee, has been the most important 
subject under debate in the House of Representatives. 
The third section of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which disfranchises, until 7th mo. 4th, 1870, all 
persons who voluntarily adhered to the late rebellion, 
was objectionable to many of the Republican members, 
and they would have voted to strike it out if an oppor- 
tunity had been presented. But this privilege was not 
afforded, the main question having been ordered by a 
majority of five, with the aid of the Democratic votes. 
This result cut off all amendments, and the House was 
brought to a direct vote on the proposition as reported 
by the Committee on Reconstruction, when the joint 
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lable. 


The steamship Helvetia | 


south, represent them as doing well, with the exception 
of cotton. In some localities the latter will be a total 
failure. Wheat is generally as good as ever known be- 
fore. Vast quantities of corn will be raised in the great 
corn region of Alabama if the weather continues favor- 
The freedmen there are working well. The offi- 
cial reports of the Assistant Commissioners of the Freed- 
;men’s Bureau, for the Fourth month, show, it is said, a 
continued improvement in the relation between the 
|whites and the freed people in the States recently in 
|rebellion. The freedmen seem to be gaining a more 
correct notion of their responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges in their new character of freedmen, and where 
they conduct themselves inoffensively the whites are 
becoming more disposed to treat them civilly, and deal 
|justly with them. 

Gov. Orr, of South Carolina, is in favor of the in- 
struction of the freed people, believing it good for them 
and good for the State. He says the teachers shall be 
protected in their duties, and that the prejudice against 
them and their occupation is disappearing. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Mew York.—Awmerican gold 130} 8 
130}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 108]; ditto, 5-20, 102; ditto, 
|5 per cents, 10-40, 96. Superfine State flour, $7.70 
|$8.15. Shipping Ohio, $9.60 a $9.90. Baltimore flour, 
fair to extra, $11.05 a $12.20. Milwaukie spring wheat, 
|$2. State barley, 80 cts.; Canada, $1.03. Old western 
oats, 59 a 60 cts. ; State, 64 cts. Mixed corn, 81 a 82, 
jand yellow, 82 a 86 cts. Middlings cotton, 34 a 36 cts. 
| Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; extra, 
$8.50 a $10.25; fancy and family brands, $12 a $16. 
Red wheat, $2.55 a $2.70, for good and choice; white, 
/$2.75 a $3. Rye, $1.10. Yellow corn, 83 a 85 cts. 
Oats, 62 a 64 cts. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove Yard, are light this week, only 
reaching about 1300 head. The market continues mod- 
jerately active, at about former rates, extra Pennsylvania 
jand western steers selling at from 17 a 17} cts.; fair 
|to good at 15a 16 cts., and common at from 13 a 14 cts. 
|per lb., as to quality. The market closed firm withia 
the above range of prices. Sheep are rather dull; 
10,000 head sold at 6} a 7 cts. per Ib. gross. Cows are 
firmly held; 240 head sold at from $50 a $100 per head. 
Hogs are rather firmer; 2300 bead sold at the different 
yards at from $13 a $15 the 100 lbs. nett. é 

The cattle on sale to-day are from the following 
States: 1200 head from Pennsylvania; 75 bead from 
Illinois ; 35 head from Obio. 


} 








RECEIPTS. 


Received from Chas. Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 39; 
|from Dr. Henry Tyson, Pa., $2, vol. 39. 


a a ee 


Diep, in this city, the 27th of First month last, ELLEN 
TAYLOR, relict of Jonathan Taylor, in the 87th year of 
her age, a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. During her last sickness she evinced mach 
patience and resignation, and was mercifully permitted 
|to feel her way clear, and strikingly exemplified to those 
‘around her the peaceful closing of an useful and well- 





' spent life. 


